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he may have spoken rhetorically, without fully considering the ac-
tual German difficulties. Nor did he specify any date, saying merely
"in 1940."

What would have happened had the Germans acted differently
can, of course, never be known. What we can usefully do, however,
is to estimate the real situation with which they were faced. As soon
as we do so we cannot help seeing that an "immediate" invasion of
England either just after Dunkirk or the French surrender is non-
sense. No one who has ever had the smallest share in planning large
operations or is experienced in the handling of moderate-sized ships
and boats, least of all anyone who knows die English Channel, can
take it seriously.

First of all, in the early and critical stages of invasion the Ger-
mans were practically barred from using large ships, which would
be admirable targets for British bombers and for the British Navy.
Except for the trickle of men and materiel which they might land
from the air, they, like the would-be invaders of England in
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, must rely for their trans-
port upon barges, small, sea-going coasting vessels, often flat-
bottomed in order to cany more tonnage without drawing too
much water, seldom large enough to cany more than three hun-
dred or four hundred tons or faster than eight knots an hour. The
reasons for depending almost wholly upon barges can hardly be
better summarized than by that eminent authority upon war, Ad-
miral Sir Herbert Richmond, in his Invasion of Britain: "With such
craft the risks are spread, the actual operation of landing presents
the least difficulties and can be effected most expeditiously, and the
vessels, aimed with guns in their bows, can give some cover to the
troops as they disembark. Hie number of men that can be taken in
deep-water vessels is less, tonnage is less easily assembled, the voy-
ages from the deep-water ports are longer, the loss of any single ship
more serious, and the troops have to be transhipped into some form
of lighter for landing, involving more time." With any sort of craft
time is lost, risks increased, and the effectiveness of air support les-
sened as the voyage lengthens. With slow-moving barges lie inva-
sion coast runs only from Rotterdam to Cherbourg on the Conti-
nent and from Yarmouth to somewhat west of the Isle of Wight in
England. Beyond this zone distances quickly become prohibitive.